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disasters: the origin of the collapse lay in the inrush of un-
qualified persons into handioom-weaving as a result of the high
prices reigning at the beginning of the period and the rapid
increase in the supply of factory-spun yarn. The Committee on
Handioom Weavers in 1835 worked out an average scale of
weekly earnings of weavers in this period. In the period 1797
to 1804 these were 265. Sd.: from 180.1 to 181 r, 20^.: from 1811
to i8i83 iJj. jd. With these, the Committee calculated the
weaver could purchase (in equal quantities of Hour, oatmeal,
potatoes and meat; 281 IDS. of food in the first period, 238 Ibs.
in the second, and 131 Ibs. in the third.
Only two ways out remained to the workers. The one was
to wreck the establishments of employers who paid unfair rates,
or used labour-saving machinery. The other was to agitate for
the reform of the State which held them down and prevented
them from organizing to relieve their misery. Both were highly
dangerous. The first was a counsel of desperation, and was not
taken widely till 1811, though as early as 1802 the Somerset
shearmen were destroying gig-mills (machines for raising the
nap on cloth, instead of hand-teasing); and, finding no
evidence, the Lord Lieutenant, seeking to put them down, com-
plained "the working clothiers are unfortunately true to each
other." The second was one which the workers themselves
were slow to adopt. It required the very bitter experiences of
the war to turn them from "Church and King" men to
reformers; but by the time of Waterloo it had largely been done.
By 1812 the woolcombers, who had a powerful national
organization, were reputed as generally seditious and Republi-
can. Similarly in 1811, the renewed rejection of an appeal for
a minimum wage Act had taught the cotton weavers the same
lesson. "Had you possessed 70,000 votes" reported back their
committee to the weavers "for the election of members to sit in
that House, would your application have been treated with
such indifference, not say inattention? We believe not."
No relaxation whatever of industrial oppression was per-
mitted the sufferers. But some instalment of political liberty
was to come. The interlude of the Peace of Amiens (March
1802 to May 1803) was too brief to make a change, and the
peace-time Prime Minister, Addington, was little more than